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surfaces, if continuously unbroken, are wearisome from
their monotony. In fortifications bastions and towers
served to break this monotony. In the wall of the Lele-

ges near lassos in
Caria,1 the con-
tinuity of the wall
was broken by

Fta, 196.-Profile oi door-tracks from the Temple

of Athena, Priene.                         deep     enough    to

have   been useful

in flanking an enemy. But at Troy, Mycenae, and else-
where, the vertical set-backs are so slight as to serve no
useful purpose beyond that of breaking the monotony
of the continuous walls. Similar to these, but more deco-
rative, are the pilasters set at rhythmical intervals around
the hypaethral courts of the Temple of Apollo near Mile-
tos. Horizontal set-backs similarly broke the monotony
of continuously vertical walls.

A second method of decorating walls was to conceal
their structure. In Greece, as well as elsewhere, stucco
revetments concealed poorly constructed walls and served
as a ground for superficial ornamentation. Marble revet-
ments, varied in color or pattern, decorated the fagade of
the Tholos of Atreus at Mycenae, the palace of Mausolos
at Halikarnassos, and the public buildings of Alexandria.
In the pre-Mycenaean palace at Knossos, as well as in
Hellenistic and Roman private houses at Delos and
Pompeii, marble revetments were imitated in painted
stucco. In buildings of the classic period, the walls
were jointed as finely as possible so as to produce the
effect of a monolithic mass, in which the actual con-
i Texier, III, PL 147.